BEAD    FEI>   TO    THE   BOGS

The number, as well as the rank of the lamas invited
by the family, depends on the latter* s position and
means, and sometimes on the amount the family
wants to spend on the funeral. In the case of lamas of
high rank a funeral may cost from ten to fifteen
horses; lamas of low rank officiate in return for one
or two sheep or some other trifling fee. Generally,,
however, the bereaved family invite lamas who are
related to them, which works out more or less in the
same way, rich families having lamas of high rank in
the priesthood, while lamas of humble rank mostly
belong to poor families.

In addition to the lamas, the deceased's friends are
also invited. The lamas appear in ceremonial robes,
with tall mitres decorated with tiny death's heads
carved from bone, and carrying in their hands drums
made of human skin and flutes carved from human
shin-bones. The guests come in their gala costumes,
the women wearing the typical high Mongolian
head-dress. The entire company sit down on the
ground in front of the "death-tent" and the lamas
begin to pray, first in a low murmur, then louder and
louder, accompanied by the rolling of the drums and
the screeching of the flutes, symbols of death which
serve as a warning to the living. "You too will die,"
is the message of the gruesome musical instruments;
"your bodies are perishable like this drum and flute.
Only the spirit survives, soaring forth from its sheath
of dust like the music from these instruments/*

"Qmy om> om. . . " The voices of the lamas rise
to a wild scream, the rolling of the drums becomes
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